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SAMUEL BECKETT 


Mercier and Camier 


I: MADDEN 


An only child I believe, I was born at P——. My parents were 
originally from Q——. From them it was that I received, along with 
the spirochete, the majestic nose whose ruins you behold. They were 
severe with me, but just. At the least deflection from rectitude my 
father beat me, with his heavy razor strop, until I bled, never failing 
however to notify my mother, so she could paint me with tincture 
of iodine or alcohol. Here doubtless is the explanation of my with- 
drawn and secretive character. Unsuited for intellectual exertions, 
I was removed from school at the age of thirteen and boarded with 
neighboring farmers. Heaven, to employ their idiom, not having 
willed that they should have children, they fell back on me with 
understandable fervor. And when my parents died, in a providential 
railway accident, they adopted me with all the forms provided by 
law. But being infirm of body no less than of mind, I constituted 
for them a comprehensive disappointment. To guide the plough, 
to wield the scythe, to hoe the turnips, et cetera, these were labors 
which exceeded my strength and felled me literally to the ground, 
little as I was required to undertake them. Even as shepherd, or 
cowherd, or goatherd, however hard I struggled, I never succeeded 
in giving satisfaction. For the animals strayed, owing to my insufh- 
cient vigilance, into the neighbors’ gardens, and there stuffed them- 
selves with flowers, fruits, and vegetables. I omit to mention the 
combats of the bulls, the bucks and the rams, which so frightened 
me that I ran headlong to hide in the barn. Moreover, my inability 
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to count beyond ten was a cause of the herd almost never returning 
entire, a fact which naturally drew reproaches on me. The only 
branches of husbandry in which I can boast myself to have, I do 
not say excelled, but at least succeeded, were the slaughter of little 
lambs, kids and calves and the emasculation of little bulls, rams 
and bucks, provided always they were tender and innocent. Hence 
it was in this specialty that I was apprenticed, at the age of fifteen. 
I still have at home charming little, or relatively little, rams’ testicles, 
dating from that happy period. In the fowl runs also I imposed terror 
with consummate elegance and precision. I had a way of stuffing 
geese, uniquely my own, which compelled general admiration. Oh, 
I know that you listen to me with inattentive, or even perturbed, 
ears, but that does not disconcert me. For I am old, and the only 
pleasure I have is to recount, in a full voice and in the noble style 
which I abhor, the halcyon days which fortunately will not venture 
to return. At twenty, or perhaps at nineteen, having had the mis- 
fortune to impregnate a milkmaid, I took my leave, under the cover 
of night, since I was being very closely watched. I profited by this 
opportunity to set fire to the barns, granaries and stables. But these 
conflagrations, barely started, were stifled by an adverse force which 
no one could have foreseen, so clear was the sky at the moment ot 
ignition. Rain is the ruin of this unfortunate country. That was 
fifty years ago, as well say five hundred. He brandished his stick 
and violently struck the bench, whence started a cloud of thin and 
ephemeral dust. Five hundred, he shouted. 


The train slowed down. Mercier and Camier exchanged looks. 
The train stopped. 

Alas, said Mercier, we are on a local. 

It is perhaps fate, said Camier. 

You talk of fate, said the old man. 

The train began again to move. 

We could have got off, said Camier. Now it is too late. 

You will get off with me at the next stop, said the old man. 

That changes everything, said Mercier. 

Butcher’s boy, said the old man, grocer’s boy, horse-dealer’s boy, 
undertaker’s assistant, sexton, the list is partial, always among the 
corpses, such has been by life. I cling to existence by talking, every 
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day a little more, every day a little better. I inherited this talent, it 
must be admitted, my father having been ejected, one may surmise 
with what precipitation, from the loins of a rural priest, everyone 
knew it. In stews and infested dives I commanded all eyes. Comrades, 
I would say to them, I who could not write a word, comrades, Homer 
teaches us, Iliad book three verses eighty-five and following, in what 
earthly happiness consists, call that happiness. Potopompos scroton 
évohé, how I laid it on. I had attended to my lessons, never fear. 
He emitted a strident and savage laugh. Unpaid lessons generously 
destined for lousy starving beggars of night-walkers. Potopompos 
scroton, the limp prick and the long quaff. Get out of here, I would 
tell them, tail down and head high, and come back tomorrow. I et 
the lady look out for herself. Sometimes I was contradicted. I would 
get up all bloody, my clothes soiled. Children, I used to tell them, 
are the dross of love. God too took his knocks. But one gets used to 
it finally. I would put on my Sunday suit and attend weddings, 
funerals, balls, wakes, baptisms. I was the welcomed guest. Almost, 
they were fond of me. Before them I discoursed in multi-colored 
thetoric on hymen, vaseline, the hangover, the end of care. Always 
among corpses, such has been my life. Until the day the farm came 
down to me. What am I saying, the farm, I mean the farms, there 
were two of them. The poor folk loved me still. That was just as 
well, for my nose was beginning to crumble. You are less loved 
when your nose begins to crumble. Here we are. 


Mercier and Camier drew back their legs to let him by. 


You aren’t getting off? said the old man. You are right. Only 
the damned get off here. 

He was wearing gaiters, a yellow bowler hat, and a sort of 
morning-coat that reached to his knees. He got stiffly down to the 
platform, turned around, clicked shut the door, and raised toward 
them his hideous face. 


I, you understand, he said, I choose my compartment, I wait 
till the train has started to move, then I get on, People think they 
are settled, immune from bores, but no: for there is old Madden 
climbing on at the last moment. The train gathers speed, they are 
shut up with him, and there is nothing to be done about it. 
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The train began moving again. 

Farewell, farewell, cried Mr. Madden. They love me always, 
they love me—. 

Mercier, his back turned toward the direction of motion, saw 
him, indifferent to the people who flocked towards the exit, resting 
his head on his hands which in turn rested on the knob of his stick. 


II: THE UMBRELLA 


They did not lose sight for an instant of the goal they had set 
themselves. But it came over them, more and more clearly as the 
hour grew later, that this was a goal to be pursued calmly and with 
cool heads. And being as yet calm enough to know that they were 
not, they could take the welcome decision to put off all action till 
the next day, and if necessary till the day after that. Thus they 
regained Helen’s apartment in great good humor and went to sleep 
with no ceremony whatsoever. And the next day they even denied 
themselves the pleasant pastimes of rainy afternoons, so much did 
they wish to stay fresh and ready for the trials to come. 

Noon sounded as they issued from the flat. They halted on 
the porch. 


See the rainbow, said Camier. 

The umbrella, said Mercier. 

They exchanged looks. Camier went back up the stairs. When 
he returned, carrying the umbrella, Mercier said, 

You were a long time. 

Oh, you know how it is, said Camier. One does one’s best. 
Should we open it? 

Mercier stared a long while at the sky. What do you think? 
he said. 

Camier went out onto the sidewalk and submitted the sky to 


minute inspection, turning successively toward the north, the east, 
the south, and the west. 


Well? said Mercier. 
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Wait, wait, said Camier. He advanced to the middle of the 
street, in order to diminish the risk of error. Finally he returned to 


the porch. For myself, he said, I would not open it. 


And might we hear the reason? said Mercier. It is raining 
steadily, it seems to me. You are all wet. 


Your advice would be to open it? said Camier. 

I do not say that, said Mercier. I only ask when we are going 
to open it if we do not open it now. 

It should rather have been called a parasol than an umbrella. 
In the furled position, the distance from the tip to the end of the 
ribs accounted for scarcely a quarter of its total length. The handle 
terminated in an amber ball garnished with tassels. The fabric was 
red, or had been, and was so still in several places. A few fringes 
still adorned the perimeter, at irregular intervals. 

Look well at it, said Camier. Here, take it. Take it, it won't 
bite you. 

Back, back, said Mercier. 

Where did it come from? said Camier. 


I bought it at Khan’s, said Mercier, knowing that we had but 
a single cape between us. He asked a shilling, but I got it for 
ninepence. I thought he was going to hug me. 

It must have made its debut about 1900, said Camier. That 
was I think the year of Ladysmith, on the Klip. Do you remember 
it? A splendid time. Garden parties every day. Life opened before 
us, radiant. All hopes were permissible. We played at sieges. 
People died like flies. Hunger. Thirst. Bang! Bang! The last 
cartridges. Surrender! Never! We ate corpses. We drank our own 
urine. Bang! Bang! We kept two in reserve. What do we hear? A 
cry of wonder. Dust on the horizon. The column! Tongues were 
black. Hurrah anyhow! Rah! Rah! A noise like ravens. A garrison 
marshal died of joy. We are saved. The century was two months old. 

Look at it now, said Mercier. 

How are you feeling? said Camier. I keep forgetting to ask you. 


I felt well coming downstairs, said Mercier. Now I feel less 
well. Screwed up, if you like, but not to the sticking place. And you? 
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A chip, said Camier, in the midst of the limitless ocean. 
It is the moment to strike, said Mercier. 


As for this parasol, said Camier, I think it would be best 
reserved for days of great heat. From a sky of pitiless blue the sun 
darts its ardent rays. We have not a hat between us. 


Just as well to throw it away at once, said Mercier. 
Just as well, said Camier. 


We shall recline in the shade of yews, said Mercier, from 
morn to eve. 


What yews? said Camier. 

No matter which, said Mercier. 

And what if there are no yews, said Camier. 

We shall find plenty, said Mercier. 

There are whole districts in this unfortunate country, said 
Camier, where, let alone yews, no tree grows of whatever kind, 
and where the hardiest bushes do not exceed a yard in height. 

We shall avoid such districts in the dog days, said Mercier. 

You have an answer for everything, said Camier. 

These are not answers, said Mercier. 

Then shall we throw it away? said Camier. 

We are hesitating, said Mercier. 


We are hesitating to throw it away, said Camier. And our 
reasons? 


I see two, said Mercier. But are they sound? That is what we 
must decide. 


That I shall determine, said Camier, when I know what they 
are. 


Parasol though it seems, said Mercier, it can protect us from 
rain, for a certain time. I mean to say, we shall perhaps be less 
soaked with it than without it, for a certain time. 


And the other? said Camier. 
The other what? said Mercier. 
The other reason, said Camier. 
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I am coming to it, said Mercier. It is perhaps a little more 
difficult ta grasp. 

We shall grasp it, said Camier. 

Do we dare coldly throw away, said Mercier, something which 
may later prove to be precisely that which we need, that of which the 
lack has stopped us in mid-career and sent us home, our tails 
between our legs? 

We shall never throw it away, said Camier. 


Do not say that, said Mercier. But it will perhaps be time to 
throw it away when it can no longer serve us for shelter, because of 
wear, or when we have achieved the certainty that between it and 
our present distress there has never existed the least relationship. 

Very well, said Camier. But it is not sufficient to know that 


we shall not throw it away, it is equally needful to know whether 
we are to open it. 


Since it is in part with a view to opening it that we are not 
throwing it away, said Mercier. 


I know, I know, said Camier, but are we to open it immediately 


or wait until the weather has characterized itself more fully? 
Mercier scrutinized the impenetrable sky. 
Go and take a look, he said. Tell me what you think. 


Camier went out into the street. He pressed on to the corner, 
so that Mercier lost sight of him. On returning, he said, 

There may be clearing patches lower down. Would you like 
me to go up on the roof? 


Mercier concentrated. Finally he said, impulsively, 

Open it, for the love of God. 

But Camier could not open it. The bitch, he said, it is stuck 
again. 

Give it here, said Mercier. 


But Mercier was no more fortunate. He brandished it. But 
he got himself in hand just in time. Proverb. 


What have we done to God? he said. 
We have denied him, said Camier. 
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You will not make me believe that his rancor goes to these 
lengths, said Mercier. 


I shall go and show it to Helen, said Camier. She will fix it for 
us in half a minute. He took the umbrella and disappeared up the 
stairway. When he returned, Mercier said: 


You call that half a minute. 
It’s always a little longer the second time, said Camier. 


The umbrella, said Mercier. 


She is keeping it for half an hour, said Camier, and we have 
no time to lose. 


That obliges us to return here, said Mercier. 

But anyhow — said Camier. 

Anyhow nothing, said Mercier. I want things settled somehow 
before night and I want us to get started. 

Get started where? said Camier. 

Far from here, said Mercier. 

Then what shall we do? said Camier. 

One of two things, said Mercier. 

Agreed, said Camier. 

Either we wait until it is ready, said Mercier, or else —. 

But I have told her that it is not urgent, said Camier, that she 
has until tomorrow morning to fix it. 

Or else one of us stays here, said Mercier, unti] the umbrella 
is ready, while the other continues the search for the haversack and 
the bicycle. That will save us time. And we shall meet somewhere 
at an hour that remains to be appointed. 

They continued to call it an umbrella, which was odd. 

But she cannot fix it right away, said Camier. She told me so. 
She has other things to do first. 

Here is what we shall do, said Mercier, incontestably in great 
form. You go and explain to Helen how things are. Ask her to 
attend to the umbrella at once. She will say either yes or no, will 
she not? 

She will say no, said Camier. 
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If she says no, said Mercier, you take the umbrella as it is and 
come down. I shall be here and we shall leave together. If on the 
other hand she says yes, you wait till the work is done and rejoin 
me at the place and time which I shall designate to you, or you to 
me, that part doesn’t matter. 


And supposing you were to wait and I to go ahead? said Camier. 
I am the one accustomed to investigations. 


What you say is reasonable, said Mercier. But give me this 
pleasure. It is tonic, from time to time, to step out of one’s role. 

Then where and when? said Camier. 

How lamentable all this is. 





LEE GERLACH 


Writing Poetry on the Occasion of a War 


(Elsewhere in this issue Spectrum publishes two war poems by Mr. Gerlach. 
At our request he has written the following essay on the special problems 
which such poems — and other occasional poetry — present to the poet.) 


A poet may choose to write a kind of poem whose measure of 
failure and success may be fairly predictable because reasonably de- 
terminable to other men. For most poets, but seldom the best poets, 
this simply means that one writes the kind of poem which honors 
the expectations of his age. Many of these require no real analysis 
or hunting on his part; they are in him. Others more strategically 
crucial, he may learn from the good poets and— some would say, 
“unfortunately” — the critics of his time. But perhaps the most im- 
portant expectations he will have to appreciate will be those that have 
been profoundly suggested by the long tradition of poetry, especially 
in his own language. It is quite unlikely that a writer will turn out 
a worthwhile poem if he is naive about the literary context, massive 
with age, in which he necessarily writes. If he is honest with him- 
self and seriously interested in writing poems, he will have to de- 
velop some means for recognizing — beyond the blandishments of 
his own desires— when he has and when he has not written some- 
thing worthy of consideration. He must, at least, be able to profit by 
the preserved tradition with its many aspects, many conventions, 
one may even say — “many rules”, which are, if one is able to un- 
derstand, the complex of perceptions that a goodly number of poets 
have come to in the process of handling certain forms and certain 
inescapable subjects. 


One can conceive of a poet who might enable himself to write 
very good poems by becoming a master in calculation of an extremely 
complicated and intelligent kind. (Possibly, Alexander Pope was 
such a poet.) He would be one who, with appalling certainty, could 
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produce poems which bring his readers to exactly the condition of 
awareness he desires. Such a poet would defeat in advance any con- 
siderable rejection of his work by his contemporaries. But many 
people, convinced of their own liberating limitations, do not like to 
think of poets as such calculators, such unholy wills. They prefer 
to grant them an undescribable gift, often called genius, which ar- 
rives as it may at works safely removed from the usual processes 
of life, responsibility, and understanding. It is true, of course, that 
a number of poets have enjoyed the beneficence of an aesthetics 
of genius, have signed its indulgence with their names. Many more 
have been traduced and mired by that inviting ignis fatuus. This 
is especially true of youthful poets who presume, unknowingly, some 
special dispensation of their years. The moving finger writes itself 
but seldom writes well. On the other hand, the total and wary con- 
sciousness which is still a limited consciousness, though it does not 
necessarily always write so well as one might wish, given the talent 
one presumes, usually writes something worth reading more than 
once. And its likelihood of doing something that many others could 
call good is more than normally certain. 

Now, this calculating intelligence, one for whom the measure 
of achievement is a public matter — that is, perceptible and important 
to all who know poetry reasonably well—is elected by the poet 
when he sets out to write an occasional poem (usually deprecated 
as the verse of poets laureate and journalistic poets). A poet may, 
of course, choose to deny himself the observance of such a fact and 
void a discomfiting opprobrium by pleading lack of awareness. Or he 
may simply decide with himself that, though he is — for instance — 
writing an elegy on the death of a friend, he need not bow to the 
attendant shade of an elegiac convention, nor to the insights that it 
has made possible. Such might be natural enough ways, but it is far 
from likely that they would be the ways knowingly chosen by the 
contemporary poet. Unfettered though he wishes himself to be, 
even Hart Crane admits the informing presence of his literary in- 
heritance, the importance of “ . . . certain old guys” to the poetry 
he may write. One may read Crane’s occasioned awareness in his 
“Praise for an Urn.” The serious poet accepts the responsibility of 
knowing what he is about. He knows the shape of advantage when 
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it arises, and when he attempts a clearly conventional poem he ac- 
knowledges the loaded fact—and expects his readers to do so as 
well. His problems in composition and human perception at once 
become greater but also more definite and thus more manageable. 
Everything he does, every choice he makes, signifies. Each moment 
of engagement in his poem will reveal the willing creative intelli- 
gence he brings to the formulation of meaning. Prevalent in the 
very nature of such a poem lies relentless opportunity — that it all 
must mean and nothing less, and in a public fashion. 

The problems of the occasional poet are more than usually 
intensified. Like all poets, he must face the general, paradoxical 
resistance of language. As Paul Valéry expresses it: 


Here, then, is the poet at grips with this diverse and too rich collection 
of primal qualities —too rich, in fact, not to be confused; it is from 
this that he must draw his objet d'art, his machine for producing the 
poetic emotion, which means that he must compel the practical instru- 
ment, the clumsy instrument created by everyone, the everyday instru- 
ment used for immediate needs and constantly modified by the living, 
to become — for the duration that his attention assigns to the poem — 
the substance of a chosen emotive state, quite distinct from all the acci- 
dental states of unforeseen duration which make up the ordinary sen- 
sitive or psychic life. One may say without exaggeration that common 
language is the fruit of the disorder of life in common, since beings of 
every nature, subjected to an innumerable quantity of conditions and 
needs, receive it and use it to further their desires and their interests, 
to set up communication among themselves; whereas the poet’s language, 
although he necessarily uses the elements provided by this statistical dis- 
order, constitutes, on the contrary, an effort by one man to create an 
artificial and ideal order by means of a material of vulgar origin. 


Too few readers are aware of this mixed horror and promise about 
which the writer can do so little. In addition to this condition, every 
poet must accept the arbitrarily real limitations of his chosen verse 
form — whether it be regular or irregular, iambic pentameter couplet 
or free verse or, even, prose-poem. But somewhat beyond these basic, 
more generally considered, problems, the occasional poet must face 
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those of a subject which he has chosen but which remains, none- 
the-less, given. It is given in the sense that its specific nature is not 
determined by his choices and perception alone Cif such is ever 
really true). The central facts, attitudes, tones, moods, and the 
area of language which exists to communicate them reside in the 
subject itself as a result of the repeated literary treatments it has 
received, and, further, as a result of the banalization and calcification 
it has suffered because it belongs to the private and public experience 
of all men. It is a subject in which he, necessarily, has a real stake, 
but it does not belong to him, and he ought not operate under the 
delusion that some special effort, some moment of high invention, 
can make it his possession. The subject may be said to have its own 
rules, its own dynamics, its own historical consciousness. The poet 
is committed to writing a variation on a theme whose many previous 
variations will, somehow, have to be accounted for. He can change 
the essential nature of this complex — as the man does who thinks 
he writes a sixteen-line sonnet — only at the cost of giving the game 
away, by sidestepping the limitations and benefits which may 
meaningfully earned in meeting head-on “What oft was thought, 
but ne’er so well expressed,” what has so often been experienced 
but abysmally — though naturally — expressed. 


The occasional poet must entertain and transcend the many 
varieties of eager clichés which wait, crouching, in his subject. A 
goodly measure of his achievement will rest in this and in the tact 
he displays as he acknowledges without offending the inescapable 
insights which the clichés themselves alone continue to bear. One 
of the great examples of this kind of achievement (Milton’s “Lycidas” 
is probably the greatest in English poetry) can be seen in the seven- 
teenth century poet James Shirley's set piece on death. 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


What is to be most noted in this poem — beyond the reminder 
that the verse problems we are considering are not new — is that 
virtually nothing in its parts may properly he called original. Every 
figurative element is (as it was then) commonplace, familiar, obvious. 
Tone, attitude, and emotion are all usual, native to the subject. The 
rhythmical union of parts, however, and particularly the fruitful, 
re-animating relationships of the figures is exceptional. The order 
of invention is unobtrusive and profound. This is the kind of 
achievement one gets in the great occasional poem, and it does not 
occur very often. One does not expect it. 


Now the “war poem” is an especially inviting and curious kind 
of occasional poem. For poetry, it should be obvious, the problems 
connected with this unending occasion, with war, have been exceed- 
ingly difficult and, in different ages, variously rewarding to tempt. 
Some indication of their difficulty may be gathered from the sig- 
nificant paucity of good war poems, and the embarrassment we 
suffer in reading “war poets” when the wars that gave them vogue 
have become subject matter for the historical intelligence instead of 
the colluding heart. The only war poets we can go on reading 
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without some self-conscious tolerance are those of the classical and 
heroic ages such as Homer, and Lucan, or Snorri Sturlasson. But 
these are safe from our scruples, being the authors of cultural monu- 
ments. To think of the epic as a large variety of the occasional 
poem seems blasphemous, but it is not entirely so. When we come 
to post-renaissance poetry the matter becomes sharply different. 


The importance of war in post-renaissance western culture is 
immeasurable, the experience of it — directly or indirectly — uni- 
versal, abiding. Thus it does seem somewhat strange that one can 
single out so little poetry dealing directly with war — so little, that 
is, which has any real stature. Consider, for a moment, only the last 
fifty years or so. Two major wars have pretty well defined their 
temper. Decade by decade human consciousness has borne the 
successive tensions of prelude, wild pride, expediency, carnage, 
spent violence, and sick aftermath. The writer in search of a major 
subject has not had far to look. It is there pressed before and in 
him, deeply stained, under the shadow of a secular millenium. It 
contracts and spreads at the vital center of his experience even as it 
does for his fellows in civilization and as it did for all those others 
that have died since, at least, 1910. The question is, and has been, 
what the poet can do with the heart of such a subject. “What can 
one do with war?” At the back of Oscar Williams's A Little Treasury 
of Modern Poetry one can find statements by a dozen poets on the 
question, variously suggestive, but none clearly useful. 


The natural possibilities of war for moving and significant 
formulation are obviously immense. In fact, I am inclined to believe, 
the possibilities are almost too immense, in that the immensity has 
been so thoroughly appreciated by all men in our time that it has 
occasioned an all but complete exhaustion of the language that 
exists to deal with it. Clearly, when the human heart is predisposed 
by the situation in which it struggles for life, it is easily moved by 
matters which force that situation upon its attention. Living in the 
midst of a war, one is comprehensively reminded of it, and too 
readily. All senses sharpen as they elicit responses which, para- 
doxically, remain keen of edge even as they blur, multiplying, One’s 
contextual response to a seemingly obvious and melodramatic word 
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such as “blood” will more than likely be immediate, appropriate, and 
yet unjustifiably intense. But the experiential crisis passes; one says 
the war comes to an end. 


Once one of the overwhelming promises of war was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for significant action — bravery, courage, honor, 
sacrifice — pursued in the belief that a death was meaningful, a 
human celebration. More recently, the overwhelming gift of war 
has become the nearly absolute vacuum in forms and values it occa- 
sions. Individual action, any action, becomes insignificant, and, 
consonant with this, men, mere statistical automatons, surrender 
to an empty, feral pursuit of life at all costs. In this void, death is 
without figurable meaning — other than the loudly capitalized, 
advertized nobility which is a final travesty on meaning itself. But 
still, one way or another, there are always the even more over- 
whelming facts about war as direct human experience in contrast 
to war as significance — moral, ethical, political, historical, economic. 
To speak of war, one must say the facts, for, failing to say them, 
one speaks of something other than the war. But one hesitates to 
speak like a character in a bad novel, “There is the blinding fear, 
the livid emptiness, the blood and brain and bone, the impure abso- 
lute death.” To say these things — even as well as the best of the 
war poets, Wilfred Owen, has said them — is to say what is already 
terribly known and coercive, deterministical, so far as the emotions 
and understandings they permit are concerned. To compose a poem 
dealing with war's brutal facts is to commit oneself to juggling 
voracious clichés, and automatic, generalized responses loaded with 
feelings which, for all their keenness, are almost impossible to make 
reasonable in relation to the language one has to use. 


No poet of obvious stature has been able to surmount these 
problems. Yeats, for instance, either chooses what is the most com- 
mon, amenable, and probably sensible strategy and writes to the 
side of the central issue (“The Irish Airman Foresees His Death”) 
or wisely — though by no means brilliantly — demures (“On Being 


Asked for a War Poem”): 
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I think it better that in times like these 

A poet’s mouth be silent, for in truth 

We have no gift to set a statesman right; 

He has had enough of meddling who can please 
A young girl in the indolence of her youth, 

Or an old man upon a winter's night. 


And Hardy, though he speaks to the point in “And There Was a 
Great Calm” is unable to do much with it in his late and too easily 
mannered style. I quote one stanza: 


Breathless they paused. Out there men raised their glance 
To where had stood those poplars lank and lopped, 

As they had raised it through the four years’ dance 

Of Death in the now familiar flats of France; 

And murmured, “Strange, this! All firing stopped?” 


And Ezra Pound, well — as in almost any respect Pound’s work is 
another matter. He does, of course, deal with war in various ways, 


as, for instance, in “The Pisan Cantos,” but the scope and energy 
of his inventions is such that the language situation of the war poet, 
along with almost any other one might mention, tends to disappear 
into the celebration of a major historical imagination. 


Wilfred Owen, generally a poet of less than minor stature, is, 
as far as I know, the only poet who has been able to outface directly 
the crucial problems of the war poem with some success. He did 
not do so by virtue of his declared program: “Above all I am not 
concerned with Poetry. My subject is War, and the pity of War. 
The Poetry is in the Pity.” In fact most of Owen’s poems fail as 
a direct result of so instrumental a conception, particularly in so far 
as it reflects the nature of his attempts to deal with the pitfalls of 
this kind of poem. But he must be seriously taken into account for 
at least two poems: “Greater Love” and “The Show.” What is 
admirable in the first is the precarious, slanted balance he brings 
about between the obvious and automatic on the one hand and the 
quasi-sentimental validated by dictional strength on the other. The 
last stanza of the poem is representative: 
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Heart, you were never hot, 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made great with shot; 
And though your hand be pale, 
Paler are all which trail 
Your cross through flame and hail: 
Weep, you may weep, for you may touch them not. 


In the second, “The Show,” Owen’s success lies in his full justifica- 
tion of the emotional violence which he marshals, a violence which 
occurs automatically when one is brought to contemplate the modern 
battlefield. In handling such a matter neither naturalistic overstate- 
ment nor understatement is generally adequate — even if one adds 
to either or both the momentum of symbolization which is so readily 
available, so neat a trick. Something more is necessary. Owen finds 
that saving element in the particular kind of juncture he creates 
between overstated, violent figures and a play of rhythmical and 
sound devices which are a kind of tempered, false wit — macabre 
and ironic, but not simply so: 


My soul looked down from a vague height with Death, 
As unremembering how I rose or why, 

And saw a sad land, weak with sweats of dearth, 
Gray, cratered like the moon with hollow woe, 

And pitted with great pocks and scabs of plagues. 


Across its beard, the horror of harsh wire, 

There moved thin caterpillars, slowly uncoiled. 

It seemed they pushed themselves to be as plugs 

Of ditches, where they writhed and shriveled, killed. 


By them had slimy paths been trailed and scraped 
Round myriad warts that might be little hills. 


From gloom’s last dregs these long-strung creatures crept, 
And vanished out of dawn down hidden holes. 


(And smell came up from those foul openings 
As out of mouths, or deep wounds deepening.) 
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On dithering feet upgathered, more and more, 
Brown strings, towards strings of gray, with bristling spines, 
All migrants from green fields, intent on mire. 


Those that were gray, of more abundant spawns, 
Ramped on the rest and ate them and were eaten. 


I saw their bitten backs curve, loop and straighten, 

I watched those agonies curl, lift, and flatten. 

Whereat, in terror what that sight might mean, 

I reeled and shivered earthward like a feather. 

And Death fell with me, like a deepening moan. 

And He, picking a manner of worm, which half had hid 
Its bruises in the earth, but crawled no further, 

Showed me its feet, the feet of many men, 


And the fresh-severed head of it, my head. 


The poets of the Second World War have been less successful 
in surmounting these difficulties. Poems by writers such as Karl 
Shapiro “Nostalgia,” “Scyros”) or Randall Jarrell (“Losses,” “Death 
of the Ball-Turret Gunner,” “A Pilot from the Carrier”) succumb 
to the complex of language and too-ready response latent in the 
occasion. These poems escape too nicely into excessive invention 
and irony or, when the quality of invention is justifiable, lack the 
strength of diction and moral balance to carry it off. The best poems 
of the war whose aftermath we still endure were probably written 
by the British poet, Kieth Douglas, killed in the war. But even 
these, poems such as “Vergissmeinicht” and “Mersa,” are slight per- 
formances when compared with Wilfred Owen’s poems. 


More recently, Louis Simpson in his long narrative poem, “The 
Runner,” and Edgar Bowers in his poems, “Aix-La-Chappelle, 1945,” 
“The Prince,” “At Miesbach,” and others — to name only two of 
many poets — show how persistently our generation comes back 
again and again to the human meaning which the war defined and 
destroyed. We must believe that if one made a truly good poem 
on that immense and terrible time it would teach us not only the 
art but also the consciousness required to give once more the human 
soul its meaning and occasion. 
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The Pilot’s Day of Rest 


All day the pigeons near the hangar door 

Have spilled the mild air, limber, from their wings. 
The planes drift home in pairs as if the war 

Were peace itself, a way for honoring 

Their gentle bickering, 

Their furtive clouded dapples, and the corps. 


And all day long the air has held for peace. 
The rage of barking dogs beyond the field 
Came dispossessed of body, endless voice. 
Prelude to swarming, bees in fervor wheeled, 
Instinct in motion sealed. 

The autumn trees stood poised for their release. 


Piebald and rose, sienna, emerald, red, 

The colors of the pigeons stained the ground 
And gathered in the light, and the light bred 
Pendants of fire that met upon the sound 
Of children singing, bound 


Homeward across a field where hay was spread. 


The flared bell in a distant tower awoke, 

Burned through the fall of air with lip and tongue, 
A humble alternation. Stroke by stroke 

Those parallels, unharried, coiled and clung, 
Desire that we have sung. 

It was the sound, all day, of those who spoke. 


I could not think of anything I knew, 

Not of myself, my fear, the friends who died 
As only friends may die, for the full blue 

Of heaven held against the world, beside 
And in me loosed the tide 

Of pigeons and the light in which they flew. 
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The Pilot’s Leave 


We can go on a hundred years 

Like this, admiring simple things 
In their settings: what belongs 

And what does not, as each appears. 


What in the thicket hangs beside 
The wild berry, an orange leaf, 
And what below the olive roof, 


Raw beams, a spider’s raveling stride. 


Painted girls in the old houses, 

Leaning from windows on the walk. 
Harsh voices. Voices that, singing, speak. 
Lank horses in loose and scarred harness. 


Regret in parting, confused, still. 
Meeting that promises regret. 

Black hair tumbling its full weight. 
Night's weight tangled with the hill. 


Dead men thrown in the woods all week. 
Helmets and belts that catch the sun. 
Vermillion pools, earthworks, wine 

Left standing. Branches and birds that creak. 


In this disarming, vision clears. 
The pastoral efficiency 

Of mind turns up what it can see 
And wanders on a hundred years. 
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The Use of Shakespeare: 
A Cautionary Essay 


TEXT 


. it is not the bare words, but the scope of a writer, that giveth 
the true light by which any writing is to be interpreted, and they that 
insist upon single texts, without considering the main design, can de- 
tive nothing from them clearly; but rather by casting atoms of Scrip- 
ture, as dust before men’s eyes, make everything more obscure than it 


is. (Thomas Hobbes, The Leviathan) 


SCHEMA 


It is of course necessary for a variety of obvious reasons fre- 
quently to use “atoms” of Shakespeare — to isolate, that is, a speech 
or image or situation — in order to clarify one’s remarks about some 
other writer or some other kind of writing. Only the great dangers 
of the strategy, with the numbers and frequently the excellence of 
the critics who succumb to them, have led me to invoke this severe 
text from Hobbes. The critics I have most immediately in mind are: 
Marvin Mudrick, in an essay on Chaucer using some lines from 
King Lear; Donald Davie, in Articulate Energy using King Henry 
IV’s soliloquy on Sleep; Hugh Kenner, in his book on T. S. Eliot 
using “She looks like sleep’ Che is expanding upon Eliot's own 
famous and unobjectionable remarks); and — to go farther back, to 
a writer who has influenced the others — Ezra Pound, in “Notes on 
Elizabethan Classicists” using, briefly but typically, “Multitudinous 
seas incarnadine.” I mention this particular group of writers, out of 
the innumerable possibilities from Conrad Aiken to Edmund Wilson, 
because — though they differ greatly from one another in many 
ways — each is engaged at the moments in question in a task of 
literary criticism that from the death of Pope until after 1900 
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increased in difficulty and importance, and that still retains its chal- 
lenge: to define, and to defend the validity of, non-Shakespearean 
(or even anti-Shakespearean) kinds of poetry. Let me be as emphatic 
as possible: it is out of respect both for the task and for the men 
engaged in it that I here question their use of Shakespeare. The 
definitions in which they are interested cannot be successfully formu- 
lated against the background of a cloudy or partial understanding of 
Shakespeare’s art. Two examples in some detail will, I hope, make 


my point. 


EXEMPLUM I 


Marvin Mudrick concludes an important essay on Troilus and 
Criseyde (“Chaucer’s Nightingales,” Hudson Review, Spring 1957) 
by turning to Shakespeare for analogy and what I take to be praise: 


There is ultimately a pathos beyond the reach of metaphor, a pathos 
attainable only when the human spirit has penetrated and lost all illu- 
sion of support outside itself, even the support of metaphor. Lear, ex- 
hausted after a lifetime of imperial rhetoric, says to his daughter: 


I know you do not love me, for your sisters 
Have (as I do remember) done me wrong. 
You have some cause, they have not 


and Cordelia replies, “No cause, no cause.” This earned simplicity of 
pathos is very rare in Shakespeare: his heroes and heroines live and 
die, characteristically, within Lear’s lost illusion regarding the magical 
powers of rhetoric. 


In Chaucer’s world . . . such nakedness of spirit is commoner 
and more likely . . . the Troilus who has accepted at last the fact of 
Criseyde’s betrayal is beyond the self-indulgences . . . of rhetoric 

. . Troilus has reached a summit of awareness from which he shares 
at last with his author a view of the futility, at such levels, of rhetoric 


Lear arrives at his clarity of awareness only through the most ter- 
tible wrenchings of spirit and language . . . What Lear discovers 
after catastrophe and madness, Chaucer has been continuously instruct- 
ing us in by an unillusioned examination of image and metaphor from 
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the beginning: that nothing —no power or vanity of language or of 
temporary human comfort —can save man from the recognition of his 
own solitude and eventual powerlessness. Tragedy is beyond sulphurous 
and thought-executing fires, as it is also beyond larks and nightingales. 


It is clear that Mr. Mudrick has in mind, as he writes, the whole of 
Troilus and Criseyde: its main design. But he does not, I think, 
even though he offers praise of a sort, pay King Lear the same tribute; 
for he writes as if Lear's moment of plain statement and felt solitude 
were, as it is for Troilus, the final moment. In fact, it occurs in Act 
IV; and in Act V, as Lear speaks to Cordelia for the first time both 
out of his own painfully instructed love for her and out of his evi- 
dently mystical knowledge of her love for him, he returns with 
renewed confidence to metaphor: 


No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison; 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage. 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out; 
And take upon’s the mystery of things 

As if we were God’s spies; and we'll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th’ moon. CV. iii. 8-19) 


It is possible to preserve the analogy between Lear and Troilus only, 
I believe, by proceeding as if this speech and the Act of which it is 
a part did not exist. Even if we retain for the moment Mr. Mudrick’s 
own terms, we are forced to observe that Lear, in his new metaphors 
and sentiments, succumbs again to those dangerous, twin illusions 
“regarding the magical powers of rhetoric” and the comforts of love; 
that he begins all over again to rely upon some illusory * “support 
outside” himself, to cloth an achieved “nakedness of spirit,” to give 
way. to “self-indulgences”, that he has, in other words, slipped back 
from that Troilus-like “samanit of awareness” which was the “recog- 
nition of his own solitude.” And thus the analogy dissolves com- 
pletely in the presence of certain tragic possibilities that Chaucer, for 
all his greatness, never considered. 
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But we also discover that the terms themselves, which may at 
first seem just, subtly mislead us. For Lear, after all, is not deserted; 
Cordelia’s love, far from being, like Criseyede’s, an illusion, is as 
real as his suffering and at least as important: the tears on her face 
are — beyond all expectation — wet to his touch CIV. vii. 70). Thus 
when he says a moment later (in the lines quoted by Mr. Mudrick), 
“I know you do not love me,” he is-stil] making the mistake he made 
at the beginning of the play, though now it is an excess of humility, 
not of pride, that blinds him. And in the last act, in the speech 
quoted above, he learns how at once to love and to be loved, actually 
moving for the first time out of the crippling illusion of lovelessness 
into a mutuality of affection which allows him to see that she desires 
his blessing as much as he desires her forgiveness. 


Mr. Mudrick’s terms, carried forward to Act V in a way that 
he himself did not foresee, may at first seem precise, however, because 
Lear’s figurative language there accompanies not only this advance 
in knowledge (and thus a loss of illusion) but the overconfidence 
(and thus the new illusion) which such an advance inspires: the 
confidence — the illusion — that he and Cordelia will be allowed 
to live on together, to “wear out . . . packs and sects of great ones.” 
If the relationship between figure and illusion were, as Mr. Mudrick 
suggests, the same in King Lear as in Troilus and Criseyde, we might 
say of this speech, I suppose, that a joy born of truth expresses 
itself in a language born of illusion; and one can imagine Shake- 
speare — though probably not Chaucer — working with some such 
irony. But this is not quite enough, is in fact misleading. We must 
remember that the simplicity, the lack of “rhetoric,” which Mr. 
Mudrick admires in Act IV springs, no less certainly, from an illu- 
sion, toe, an illusion of a different kind, to be sure, one that is the 
opposite of overconfidence but is at least as serious: the belief that 
one is alone when one is not. 


However we look at it, then — whether through or around Mr. 
Mudrick’s terms — the analogy with Troilus will not hold. The 
play refuses to be contained by it. In those two scenes most relevant 
to the discussion (the last scene of Acts IV and V) Shakespeare is 
in fact carefully exploring, among other things, the difficult ironies 
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and perplexities of exactly that aspect of human knowledge which 
Mr. Mudrick believes Lear has solved so clearly, so finally and so 
negatively in Act IV: the nature and extent of the comfort that 
human love opposes to man’s “solitude and . . . powerlessness.” And 
Shakespeare’s answer, for better or worse, lacks Chaucerian clarity. 


It rests partly, for example (as I shall only briefly suggest), in 
the final, most perplexing illusion of all: Lear's belief, as he « boa 
that Condelia is alive. After first crying, “She’s dead as earth” 
CV. iii. 261), he begins a painful search ee breath in the corpse of 
the daughter he thought he had found (“Have I caught thee?”) 
and has now — apparently — lost C“She’s gone forever”). He asks 
for a mirror — to see if “her breath will mist or stain the stone”; he 
holds a feather — to see if her breath will stir it; he almost hears her 
voice — “What is’t thou sayst?”; and, at last, he sees her lips move 
—“Do you see this? Look on her! Look! her lips!/ Look there, look 
there’” It is the joyful, brutal onslaught of this illusion, immediately 
after his climactic, total, apparently irrevocable acceptance of her 
death — “Thou'lt come no more./ Never, never, never, never, never!” 
— that kills him, a paradoxical onslaught that Shakespeare has typ- 
ically prepared us to understand by describing, moments earlier in 
the subplot, the death of Gloucester when Edgar is restored to him: 


his flaw’d heart 
(Alack! too weak the conflict to support) 
"Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 


And also back of the wordless illusion — Lear dies believing in its 
implications not describing them — stands, perhaps more hauntingly 
than anything else, a single line, asserting hopelessly (as it ironically 
echoes the bareness and the phrasing of ‘ ‘T know you do not love me”) 
the least in knowledge that one, whether a king or a fool, might 
expect to possess: “I know when one is dead, and when one lives.” 
Lear is denied — or saved from: which is it? — even that. 


Of course we know — and may be moved to insist — that Cor- 
delia is dead, and Lear therefore alone: facts are facts. But if he 
dies believing otherwise, avoiding through the reality of love and 
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the accident of illusion that recognition of solitude with which Mr. 
Mudrick credits him, what — if anything — does this do to the facts? 
It is a question not to be pursued too far, perhaps. Yet we know 
that if she is alive, and for him she is, “It is a chance which does 
redeem all sorrows / That ever I have felt”; and we know, too, that 
whatever illusions there may be, nothing destroys or weakens, either 
for Lear or for us, Cordelia’s love. Thus what he “discovers after 
catastrophe and madness” is not simply what Troilus discovers, the 
fact of human isolation and weakness. Thinking Cordelia alive, he 
actually dies deluded in the event that isolates and kills him, blindly 
underestimating the degree of his own solitude; yet he is led into 
such error (or illusion) through the persistence and truth of that 
painfully won mutual affection which, though no power can pre- 
serve him and Cordelia for it, no event, however harsh or ambiguous, 
can alter. 


EXEMPLUM II 


Donald Davie uses Shakespeare, in Chapter 5 of Articulate 
Energy, not primarily as contrast or analogy but as a test of Emest 
Fenollosa’s (and, in the end, his own) injunctions on “syntax as 
action.” The following, from Henry IV, Part 2, is one of a “group 
of poems, or passages of poetry” (by Sidney, Shakespeare and others) 
so used: 


O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frightened thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 
Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hushed with buzzing night flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state 
And lulled with sound of sweetest melody? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch case or a common ’larum bell? 
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Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamor in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances.and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. _III.i.5-31) 


Some of Mr. Davie’s comments on the passage are unexceptionable; 
but we are forced, I think, to question others: 


. each bloc of verse that concludes with a question-mark has the 
force not of an interrogation, but of a narrative statement. What we 
take in, as we hear these lines declaimed from the stage, is a series of 
moving images, little narratives. We watch sleep doing things; we do 
not enquire, as the question-mark suggests that we do, why sleep refuses 
to do these things in the presented instance. These are, as we say, 
thetorical questions. That is to say, the interrogative forms are the 
empty or emptied forms of a pseudo-syntax. The true syntax is narrative; 
only the pseudo-syntax is interrogative 


The last of the questions is, or may be different. The King may 
pause after it, enquiring of his own state of mind, “Is it true I am 
to get no sleep tonight? Am I in the least sleepy?” No, he realizes, he 
is not; and yes, sleep can deny itself to him. So the question is an- 
swered, and he heaves himself out of bed . . . If the episode is acted 
in this way . . . the last question is not a rhetorical question, because 
it waits upon an answer. And its interrogative syntax is authentic. It 


must be so, I think 


These paragraphs are typical in that they proceed as if Shakespeare's 
poetry — its structure and its meaning — were wholly independent 
of its dramatic context, a context this time not of one play only but 
of four: Richard II, both parts of Henry IV, and Henry V. Not 
until two pages after Mr. Davie has completed his analysis and gone 
on to other examples does he name the speaker (and then only in 
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passing), and he never feels compelled to name the play or to refer 
in any way to the situation in which Henry IV finds himself on that 
night not long before his death when, although he is a king, he 
cannot sleep. Mr. Davie’s procedure throughout suggests that he 
neglects to identify the passage not simply (or even primarily) 
because he expects us to recognize it but because it is, at this 
moment for him, no part of any design larger than itself; as far as 
a reader can tell, the troubled soliloquy is for Mr. Davie little more 
than a “passage of poetry” Chowever fine) “declaimed from the 
stage.” 

Such a viewpoint cripples even a discussion of poetic syntax, 
a technical matter that may at first seem remote from the large 
issues of the drama. If we reject the procedure of the viewpoint and 
look at the soliloquy as part of the main design of a tetralogy, the 
king’s questions become at once more interesting and, what is more 
to the point, much less simply either “rhetorical” or “authentic.” 
The questions clearly have, as Mr. Davie says, and for the reasons 
he gives, a certain narrative force; and — as he might have argued — 
their interrogative force is further checked by the conventional nature 
of the narrative images: the poor, the lowly, the weak and the young 
have always slept better than their kings, and questions about the 
fact ordinarily demand answers only weakly if at all. So: the ques- 
tions are “rhetorical.” Or ought to be. But they are asked by a 
man who really is a king, who really can’t sleep, and who, evidently, 
really wants to know why. Moreover, Henry IV is quite clearly 
not the conventional king for whom conventional formulations are 
adequate. Precisely insofar as the questions are merely rhetorical 
they lack the power to define the nature and degree of the sleepless- 
ness that has overtaken him, for the traditionally understood answers 
do not encompass the sin that keeps his head uneasy while he wears 
the crown. He is the usurper, the man with Richard’s royal blood 


on his hands and — he says — on his conscience: 


Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me grow 
I'll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand. 
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So he speaks in the newness of his kingship, in the last speech of 
Richard II; and as the remainder of his life reveals itself to us Cin 
the next two parts of the tetralogy), it is, more than anything else, 
the story of his failure to make that cleansing voyage. He remains 
the usurper. And we discover that he has, in one sense like Mac- 
beth, murdered sleep as well as a king. For him, then: the ques- 
tions are “authentic.” Or ought to be. 


The difficulty here is real. Mr. Davie says that “we do not 
enquire, as the question-marks suggest that we do, why sleep refuses 
to do these things in the presented instance.” But this being a 
drama, the question-marks suggest no such thing: they suggest only 
that Henry enquires, not that we do. And it is of course important 
for our understanding of the play to try to learn whether he actually 
does or not. It is also important for Mr. Davie’s investigation; for 
as he himself apparently recognizes when he comes to deal with the 
last question (where he switches his field without warning), what 
normally determines the authenticity of the interrogative syntax in a 
play is not the way the audience would ask the questions but, instead 
(to use his phrase), the “state of mind” of the speaker. With respect 
to Henry IV, it is precisely our provocative uncertainty about his 
state of mind throughout most of the soliloquy that creates the very 
subtle, dramatic tension of the episode and makes the problem of the 
syntactical authenticity so unusually complicated. There are, in 
cther words, two possible answers to Henry’s questions: the rhetorical 
one, that he has the usual insomnia of a king, and the authentic one, 
that he has murdered a king; and until we know more about his 
attitude toward these possibilities, it is dificult to say anything con- 
clusive about the authenticity of the syntax. 


The moment is important in the play for at least two reasons: 
though two complete acts have passed, it is our first sight of the 
king for whom the play is named; and though we have followed the 
career of Henry Bolingbroke through two complete plays and nearly 
half of another, this is the first time that Shakespeare has revealed 
him to us in a soliloquy. What will this man who has always been 
the self-assured, self-possessed public figure — we know less about 
his private life and thoughts than we do about Richard Nixon’s or 
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Senator Kennedy's — say when he is alone? He has characteristically 
been able to act without trying to define, and thus without entirely 
facing up to, the precise moral quality of his acts: he leads a suc- 
cessful rebellion and (apparently) never sees himself a rebel; he 
brings about Richard’s death and (apparently) never sees himself 
a murderer; he promises — publicly — to take a cleansing voyage to 
the Holy Land and, while continuing to insist upon the voyage, 
forgets (apparently) that it ever had anything to do with Richard 
or with guilt (1 Hen IV, I. ii. 1-33); he is (apparently) so little inter- 
ested in the morality of his position that he hears it hotly attacked 
by Carlisle CR II, IV. i. 149) and by Worcester (1 Hen IV, V. i. 30- 
71) without even bothering to frame a defense; and he blandly acts 
out the role of God’s “substitute,” invoking against all others the 
familiar dicta against rebellion, without (apparently) noticing any 
contradictions in word or act. But very early in Part II we learn that 
Henry may be ill, for Falstaff (though in a context which prevents 
our knowing for certain that he is not simply lying) offers a strange 
medical report: “And I hear . . . his Highness is fallen into this 
same whoreson apoplexy . . . a kind of lethargy . . . a kind of sleep- 
ing in the blood, a whoreson tingling . . . It hath it original from 
much grief, from study, and perturbation of the brain . . . It is a 
kind of deafness” CI. ii. 122-34). Much grief, study, perturbation 
of the brain — and two acts later, when he at last appears on stage, 
he is in nightclothes, unable to sleep. The land, we know, is full 
again of Richard’s name; it is far from certain that God is pleased 
with His self-appointed deputy (whatever his abilities as king), 
and divinely royal blood will not remain quiet: 


But now the Bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scrap'd from Pomfret stones; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his cause . . . (1.i.200-6) 


It is with such matters in mind that we observe, for the first time, 
Henry Bolingbroke privately confronting his troubles. 
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There is no reason to believe that his first question, in these 
circumstances, is anything but authentic: 


O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 


This is not — though Mr. Davie would have it so — one of the 
“little narratives”; only in the mildest way, if at all, do we “watch 
sleep doing things.” The question is common enough, with sleep 
conventionally personified; but it is nevertheless emphatically per- 
sonal, not primarily about sleep at all, and not about kings in gen- 
eral, but about himself, expressing bluntly the problem that, here in 
the tetralogy, we understand to be moral, at least potentially so: 
what have I done? how have I frighted thee? And the trochaic foot 
— if the actor observes it, putting the stress upon “how” just after 
the caesura — emphasizes the genuineness of the question and the 
anxiety of the king. No conventional answer offers itself to us, and 


we hold the authentic, the personal answer ready in our minds, 
wondering if Henry, at long last led by disease and sleeplessness to 
a crucial question, will have the strength to offer — at least to him- 
self —- the honest answer. 


With the next two questions the “narratives” begin — weaken- 
ing, in some degree (wholly, Mr. Davie believes) the interrogative 
force; in addition, the questions, as they are formed, move away 
from the personal situation, the specific problem of Henry IV, 
toward the stock triangle — the poor, a king, and Sleep — in this 
way, too, moving toward the point at which a question ordinarily 
demands no answer. But the strength of the first question is very 
great, and its authenticity continues to make itself felt. That is to 
say, there lingers on, opposed to the generalizing, a sense that “I” 
really talking about “my” chambers, canopies, and kingly vaalnane 
therefore still about “ my” problem; a sense that will be strengthened 
in the theater if the canopies and couch are visible, if the “sound of 
sweetest melody” is actually heard, and if the actor appropriates 
each of them at the right moment by glance and gesture. Again, the 
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trochaic stress on “why” Cfirst at the beginning of a line, then — as 
before with “how” — after the caesura) keeps alive the emphatic, 
anxious tone, and the interrogative force, the question as question 
instead of as narrative. “Why” is, furthermore, rather like “how”: 
as long as some sense of a personal question lingers on, “Why,” too, 
allows the personal answer (“Because you murdered Richard”) as 
something like “Dost thou, sleep, rather lie in smoky cribs?” would 
not. And finally, what specific grounds are there, anyway, for confi- 
dently asserting at this point — as Mr. Davie must if he insists that 
these are merely “pseudo-questions” — that this sick, exhausted king 
is not looking for an answer, is not genuinely enquiring “why sleep 
refuses to do these things?” The narrative force and the conventional 
nature of the questions are, in the context, likely to disappoint us, 
to make us suspect that the soliloquy has taken an unprofitable — 
from the point of view of technique, a potentially ironic — turn; but 
they are not likely, I think, to make us conclude at once that the 
questions are not really asking anything at all. 

The last two questions, forming between them a single “narra- 
tive” and (really) a single question, seem — with the greater vivid- 
ness of the narrative and an increasing sense, as images multiply 
and the theme remains constant, a commitment to the conventional 
formula — to move more certainly away from authenticity. They no 
longer benefit so clearly from the strength of the first question, and 
it becomes increasingly certain that the questioning is not going to 
lead the king to anything personal or revealing. One sign of this 
is the verbs “wilt” and “canst,” which, unlike the “how” and “why” 
of previous questions, do not open out to the personal as well as to 
the rhetorical (that is to say, the built-in) answer. And this, in fact, 
is the crux of the matter. For the purposes of the drama, the point 
at which Henry’s questions become rhetorical is the point at which 
he seems to us to be formulating them primarily in order to provide 
an answer — and thus to evade the truth — instead of to ask a 
question. But this is not a point that can be ascertained with any 
great exactness, and it will differ with different listeners. We started 
with a question that was clearly authentic: What have I done to 
deserve sleeplessness? We have now arrived at a question that, on 
its surface at least, is clearly rhetorical: Can sleep give itself to a sea- 
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boy and deny itself to a king? But some listeners will not be so 
certain of the king’s state of mind as to say that even this question 
is wholly emptied of interrogative force (Mr. Davie, in fact, finds 
authenticity in it alone). I should think we could agree, however, 
that the development of the soliloquy, after the initial question, 
forces us, on the one hand, to hope that the authentic questioning 
will continue and, on the other, to fear (increasingly) that it is 
already over. In the resulting tension and suspense lies much of 
the interest of the lines. 


One way to describe such interest is to say that the uncertainty 
creates a specifically dramatic sense in which, to use Mr. Davie’s 
phrase, the questions do “wait upon an answer.” In this very special 
but real sense, they are “true questions” — for a limited period of 
time, for the audience — simply because we don’t know which of 
two possible answers (if any) Henry Bolingbroke is going to give. 
No matter how strong, in the usual sense, the narrative or conven- 
tional force of the questions, we are very much aware, as we listen 
to him speak, of waiting for an answer — his answer, implied or 
stated. But at some point in the development of the last two ques- 
tions, we are meant, I think, to understand that we are already 
hearing it. Although even conventional questions about royal insom- 
nia sound natural enough at first in the mouth of a sleepless king, we 
finally begin to realize that by concentrating exclusively upon them, 
insistently identifying himself with a group in which he is actually 
an interloper, he is forging an answer — a most inadequate answer — 
to his initial question. Why is he unable to sleep? All kings are 
unable to sleep. And this is a perfectly typical solution for Henry 
Bolingbroke, freeing him — again — from the need to face the moral 
quality of his kingship, and preserving — even for himself in the 
solitude of his chamber (this is what we did not know before) — 
the appearance of legitimacy that he has so blandly insisted upon 
in public for so many years. 

Mr. Davie, in imagining two additional questions (“Is it true 
I am to get no sleep tonight? Am I in the least sleepy?”) after the 
king’s last, reintroduces, as Shakespeare did not, the personal empha- 
sis — the first person singular — with which the soliloquy so promis- 
ingly began; and he thus finds authenticity for the first time. Or 
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thinks he finds it, for he is properly uncertain: “may be different,” 
“The King may pause,” “If the episode is acted in this way,” “It must 
be so, I think . . .” Here at the end, as these phrases indicate, he 
briefly sees a character, a king, in a play instead of a man reading a 
poem. But it is no particular play and no particular king. Because 
Mr. Davie ignores the weight of all that has gone before in the 
tetralogy, he misses the irony of the moment. Shakespeare has con- 
structed a conventional but interesting poem on sleep — a poem, 
according to Professor Hardin Craig and as Mr. Davie clearly believes, 
with “a beauty independent of its appropriateness” in the play — only 
to put it into the mouth of a king at a time when we are going to 
notice, more vividly than anything else, its weakness before the moral 
problem that is destroying the king and threatening the kingdom. 
It is this ironic procedure, exploiting the disparity between the 
authentic initial question and the stock formula increasingly in 
control thereafter, that creates the full dramatic impact; the partial 
and misleading answer that Henry arrives at and finally states ex- 
plicitly — “Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” — is in its 
impact ironic, and in the irony is the whole answer: the crown he 
wears belongs to Richard. It is, then, from the situation and state of 
this particular king that the questions of Mr. Davie’s analysis take 
their dramatic significance, their special urgency, and — even — 
their peculiar degrees of syntactical authenticity. 


What comes after is of course as important as what has gone 
before, and it confirms, I believe, what I have said about the 
soliloquy. Henry IV appears, surprisingly, in only three scenes in 
the play, in each of which constant references to the crown, to 
Richard, and to the Holy Land keep his crime emphatically before 
us — as when, a few lines after the soliloquy, he declares his 
innocence: 


God knows, I had no such intent, 
But that necessity so bow’d the state 
That I and greatness were compell’d to kiss . . . CIILii-72-74) 


The next scene of his appearance (IV. iv.) begins, as the scene of 
the soliloquy ends, with a restatement of his longing for the Holy 
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Land which omits any mention of what makes such a journey 
essential. It is not until the last scene, not until he is dying, that he 
confesses — to his son, in words that remind us specifically of the 
last line of the soliloquy — what, as Shakespeare has carefully revealed 
to us, he would never before admit even to himself: 


God knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. (IV.v.184-187) 


He prays, “How I came by the crown, O God forgive . . .” (219); 
but retribution is strict. This crown, more than what he had tried 
to make it — the conventional burden upon the conventionally 
uneasy head — is, as Prince Hal says, “an enemy/ That . . 
murdered my father’; and the Jerusalem (the Holy Land) he dies 
in is no more than a room of that name in a castle not rightfully 
his — a death ironically opposed to that of the first man he used 
on his way to the throne: 


Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 

For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field. 

‘[Gave]] his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. (R II, IV.i.92-100) 


A confession and a prayer at the point of death are not the same as 
moral insight and courage; and it remains to Henry V, in his own 
long soliloquy on kingship and sleep toward the end of the tetralogy, 
to achieve the moral breakthrough that we had hoped for from his 
father: 
Not today, O Lord, 

O, not today, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interred new, 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears, 

Than from it issu’d forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
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Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. (Hen V, IV.ii.309-322) 


Irony is gone, ambiguity is gone, the syntax is certain, the morality 
is certain, and there are no more questions — “rhetorical” or otherwise. 


DOCTRINE 


“ 


. . they that insist upon single texts, without considering the 
main design, can derive nothing from them clearly . . .” Nothing: 
no support for an insight into Chaucer’s “unillusioned examination 
of image and metaphor,” no aid in an investigation of “syntax as 
action,” no accurate conclusions ever — either about Shakespeare 
or about any writer with whom he might profitably be compared or 
contrasted. His powers of construction are such that more often 
than not to use a phrase is to use a play. Thus the use of Shake- 
speare, the most inviting strategy of its kind in English literary 
criticism — for there he looms, obviously, almost aggressively usable 
— is also one of the most demanding, placing upon the critic a 
degree of responsibility precisely consonant with the complexity of 
the plays, a burden that ought to be sobering and that ought to pro- 
duce, at the very least, a matching degree of caution. What we 
come to is simply this: it is the responsibility of the critic to know at 
least as much about the play he is using as about the matter that he 
means it to serve. If he does not, he will serve his own cause poorly 
and his readers not at all. 





EDWARD W. LOOMIS 


A Traitor to the Beat Generation 


The American section of The Beat Generation and the Angry 
Young Men is an anthology which has a genuine coherence. The 
stories go together, and they compose well with “William Lee’s” 
autobiographical essay and Allen Ginsberg’s “Howl”; the austere 
prophets, Rexroth and Mailer, can explain something of what the 
cthers are up to. Harmony prevails in the anthology, for the anthol- 
ogy represents a single distinct and flourishing tendency in the con- 
temporary mind; the editors have managed a success. 


The anthology contains an oddity, however. Carl Solomon’s 
autobiographical fragment, “Report from the Asylum,” does not fit 
its context as the other works assuredly do; in fact, the “Report” 
attacks its context, is cancerous upon it. The editors do not seem 
to be aware of this. Their preface reads: 


Insanity — here is the ultimate retreat, more insulating than heroin, weed 
or bop. In a world where the “upward and onward” assurance of posi- 
tivism always rings false, madness is the most sure way (next to death) 
of breaking the clock, stopping time, and splintering life into a stream 
of acutely felt sensations that impose no demands and bring no con- 
sciousness of guilt. 


But the essay does not answer to this description. 


“Report from the Asylum” is, for its immediate context, a 
bizarre demonstration, for it is founded on a recourse to reason, to 
the great mind of the past. It is as if Rimbaud had renounced 
debauchery in the prose of La Bruyére; it is a desperate attempt at 
health. Certain men (among them the biologist William Sheldon, 
for example) have sought in “madhouses for a moral philosophy, but 
surely not many have ‘dared to make that attempt from within the 
wards — from the ecstatic form strapped to a table. 
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Solomon’s life before he entered the asylum is not very exten- 
sively given, and this deficiency is one of the literary weaknesses of 
the work; but certain qualities of that life are symbolized in the text. 
Solomon says that he had been “conditioned in illness by classical 
surrealism.” He calls himself a “Kafkian.” He reads Hound and 
Horn. Very likely he reads French. He was a homosexual, and 
had participated in the Beat Generation: Ginsberg's “Howl” is dedi- 
cated to him. He had sought “transcendency” as it was being sought 
by his friends; on his twenty-first birthday, he had gone to the hos- 
pital and “requested immediate electrocution.” 


There, Solomon underwent a massive treatment, fifty insulin 
comas, and his account of this must be nearly definitive for its 
subject. The literary quality is remarkable. Solomon treats his 
paranoid hell in a prose which is without eccentricity. He cultivates 
a normal syntax, eschews epigram, avoids tropes. His thought 
moves rapidly, and with a suavity derived from the precise diction. 
The diction is deliberately elegant; the reader can sense the power 
of mind massing itself over the phrase to deal with the difficulty which 
is the only opportunity: 


The difference between hashish and insulin is in many ways 
similar to a difference between surrealism and magic. The one is affec- 
tive and is administered by the subject himself; the other is violently 
resisted by the subject (since this substance offers not even the most 
perverse form of satisfactions); it is forcibly administered in the dead 
of night, by white-clad, impersonal creatures who tear the subject from 
his bed, carry him screaming to an elevator, strap him to another bed 
on another floor, and who, later, recall him from his “revery” (a purely 
polemical term employed in writing “down” to the hashishin). Thus, 
insulin comes as a sucubus, is effective, suggests grace. 

In this respect, the paranoid phantasies released by hashish lack 
substantiality and are the nature of automatic writing or gratuitious 
acts. In the case of insulin-shock therapy, one finds oneself presented 
with a complete symbolism of paranoia, beginning with the rude awak- 
ening and the enormous hypodermic needle, continuing through the 
dietary restrictions imposed upon patients receiving shock, and ending 
with the lapses of memory and the temporary physical disfigurements . 
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The sources of this prose are, of course, not readily calculable; 
but it is a traditional prose,-and bears some odd similarities to the 
prose of quite dissimilar works. It is similar to some of Whitehead’s 
prose, especially in The Function of Reason. It resembles Fitz- 
gerald’s prose in the Crack-up essays, with the difference that Solo- 
mon’s prose permits a very great intensity of generalization. It 
resembles the prose in J. V. Cunningham’s The Quest of the Opal, 
an autobiographical essay which treats of Romantic transcendence 
in terms very like those which Solomon employs. These assertions 
of similarity are tentative and also suggestive. Given such a subject, 
how better could Solomon have treated it? His mildness is 
exemplary, and frequently takes the form of bravery, as when he 
notes in a parenthesis that insulin meant for him an “insulin con- 
vulsion” which occurs in “not more than 2% of cases.” 


Solomon takes a reckoning, and the reckoning is humorous 
where it should be. The details of life in the asylum are given with 
what Santayana called the “smile of reason” — a mild and lucid 
apprehension. There is the account of the forcible administering of 
the shock therapy, of the comas, of the censoring of the patients’ 
reading matter (Solomon got several issues of Hound and Horn past 
the attendants “on the pretext that it was a field and stream maga- 
zine’). There is, finally, the astonishing account of the patients’ 
masquerade ball. This was a dreadful scene, like something out of 
Hieronymus Bosch; the account is vivid, but there is in it an avoid- 
ance of sentimentality so just that the felt absence of sentimentality 
is a distinct quality in the narrative. 















[The patients had made their own costumes, competing furiously 
among themselves. When Halloween Night arrived, we were led, 
dazed and semi-amnesiac, into the small gymnasium that served as a 
dance floor. Insidious tensions intruded themselves as the time for the 
awarding of the prize approached. Finally, the Social Therapists seated 
themselves in the center of the polished floor and ordered us to parade 
past them in a great circle; one of the nurses sat at the piano and 
played a march; to the strains of the music, we stepped forward to 
present our respective embodied idealizations to the judges. There were 
several Hamlets, a Lear, a grotesque Mr. Hyde, a doctor; there were 
many cases of transvestism; a young man obsessed with the idea that 
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he was an inanimate object had come as an electric-lamp, brightly lit, 
complete with shade; a boy who had filled his head to the point of 
bursting with baseball lore had come as a “Brooklyn Bum,” in derby 
and tatters. Suddenly, the music stopped; the judges had chosen a 
winner, rejecting the others; we never learned who the winner had 
been, so chaotic was the scene that followed. There was a groan of 
deep torment from the entire group (each feeling that his dream had 
been condemned). Phantasmal shapes flung themselves about in despair. 
The nurses and Social Therapists spent the next hour in consoling the 
losers. ; 


Solomon distinguishes two stages in the therapeutic process 
which he endured. First came the void, caused by insulin convulsion. 


Lacking a time-sense and inhabiting all these universes (of the coma) 
at one and the same time, my condition was one of omnipresence, of 
being everywhere at no time. Hence, of being nowhere. Hence, of 
inhabiting that Void of which Antonin Artaud had screamed . . . 

I had quite simply forgotten the name of my universe, though it was 
also true that this name rested on the tip of my tongue throughout 
the amnesiac period. All ideas and all sense of the object had been lost 
temporarily, and what remained was a state of conscious ideational 
absence 


Second came the deliberate attempt to reconstitute his universe 
— to re-learn its name. Solomon emerged from coma “bawling like 
an infant”; like an infant he was obliged to make a beginning, and 
the glucose that restored his bodily normality was that beginning: 


item by item, the bureaucracy of the hospital presents the insulin maudit 
with a world of delightful objects all made of sugar —and gradually 
wins his undying allegiance. If we are not deceived by appearances we 
will see clearly that it is the entire world of things which imposes itself 
upon the would-be maudit and eventually becomes the object of his 
idolatry 


Later, Solomon learned ways of dealing with the circumscribed 
world of the asylum, and set about assigning values to all the 
objects within his range; this process grew in intensity until, after 
his release from the hospital, it became a “vindictive commitment 
to substance . . .” — and a similar commitment to reason. That 
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which the patient undertook as therapy grew firm in an enterprise 
which is traditionally the duty of sane men living in a real world. 
In effect, Solomon defines the moral importance of reason as the 
foe of madness; he explains how he learned to be critical, and his 
essay is an example of what can be done. 


He has cold language for the advocates of transcendency — for 
the Beat Generation. He makes fun of the hashish-smokers and 
“their conception of the sublime”; and he takes sober account of 
Antonin Artaud’s more dangerous idea of the sublime. He quotes 
a passage from a posthumous article by Artaud, in which Artaud 
describes the temporary death of electroshock (“I had seen not this 
side of the world but the other . . .”) and comments: 


What he (Artaud) describes above was the experience of us all, but 
with Artaud and so many others, it stopped short and became the per- 
manent level of existence: the absence of myth represented by the brief 
“death” was accepted as the culminating, all-embracing myth 


Artaud accepted insanity in a way that the editors could understand; 
for him insanity was an “ultimate retreat,” and a way to perception: 
he is quoted as saying “a vicious society has invented psychiatry to 
defend itself from the investigations of certain superior lucid minds 
whose intuitive powers were disturbing to it . . .” But Solomon 
is his critic. Artaud, Solomon says, “remains a sublime comic figure, 
one who averted his eyes from the spectre of reality, one who never 
admitted to having dimensions or sex, and who was incapable of 
recognizing his own mortality . . 


Against Artaud, Solomon advances a kind of motto, which he 
prints in italics: “I have a small mind and I mean to use it.” The 
attributive adjective constitutes a rejection of transcendency, and 
an election of the possible. The second clause is the moral program. 
Solomon is a literary man, and his motto is proof that he under- 
stands how it is with literary men, that they must think with their 
lives or not at all. 


Solomon, unlike some of the other contributors to the anthology, 
is not a well-known writer. He is obscure, and he is young. The 
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reader of this autobiographical essay naturally wonders how he is 
doing now, for any man hurt so grievously in his youth is likely 
to live perilously afterward. There is a trace of surrealism in the 
ordering of the essay as a whole, (though not in the parts), and it 
is possible that Solomon is still having trouble with certain elements 
of his intellectual heritage. 


Writers are born to trouble, however, and it is possible that 
Solomon is continuing his life along the lines he has proposed in 
this essay. One hopes so. He is a good man, and he deserves some 


good luck. 


It would be pleasant if the fates rewarded him for writing 
well. 





ALAN STEPHENS 


Stratagem of an Old Cedar 


Look at me here. I stand 
Black in the summer flame 
On my low hillside, and 

I grow still more the same. 


This is my agony. 
And blizzards cannot break 
These boughs I build to be, 


In weathering, awake. 


(Far down the August light 
Immense clouds shift, at ease; 
They're not free either, yet 
Edge me in distances. ) 


Come closer — touch my bark, 
Smoke-silver and so thin 
Your nail can shred it; dark, 


The heartwood’s just within. 


Now you've begun, go on. 

‘Iam. I cannot mean, 

Mere growth. Have me cut down, 
Caught in a motive — seen 


In, say, a little chest, 
Rip-sawed, cross-cut, and planed 
For a small good, to last, 
Stopped, in a living end, 
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Disclosed by changeless lines, 
Lampglow on my deep red; 
Have among your designs 
My minor fragrance freed. 


Socrates Entranced 


Supper, and wine; but where 
Is their friend Socrates? 

On the packed thoroughfare; 
One of his ecstasies 

Surprised the hale grotesque — 
Out in the crowds at dusk, 
The rashly talkative 


With whom he chooses to live. 


These that, like him, are bone, 
Muscle, and busy veins 
Feeding their rootlets down 
Into alert membranes — 

How eager they are to vary! — 
He takes as necessary. 

Bent on the human noise, 


How beautiful in poise 


The grave Silenus head, 

Above the trampled ground 

For a while quieted! 

Once more, he will have found 

In the conception there 

But one man in dim air — 

Once more, for the sake of thought, 
Himself in passion, caught. 
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The host is reassuring. 
Their friend will be along. 
Whatever is securing 

A man both old and strong 
Will have to let him loose. 
Little hungers will reduce 
The sage, till he again 


Jostles with other men. 


He will step briskly in, 

Then with the wine and talk 
The questions will begin. 
Bewildered friends will balk — 
But half-asleep, agree 

At last, towards dawn; and he 
With one exhausted friend 
Leave, still with time to spend — 


With them to his last day! 
Towards dusk, he will have sent 
His wailing women away, 

And checked his friends’ lament 
So they can finally see 

The citizen, as he 

Adjusts to the city’s will 

A stiffening animal. 
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Versions from Fyodor Tyutchev 


1803-1873 


The Fires 


Smoke, clouded compact, 
Smoke after smoke: 

The eye cannot hold it: 
An abyss of smoke 
Crowding out earth. 


The thicket is flat. Grass 
Smoulders, not burns; 
Thin on the edge of sky 
A fir-row, charred. 


In this burnt-out place 
There is smoke only 
Sparkless — where is fire, 
Destroyer plenipotentiary? 


At stealthy intervals 
A red beast flaring from bush, 


Runs live fire. 


Then, in darkness and smoke 
The twilight has hung its camp 
With festive lights. 


Fire — elemental enmity! 
Slack-armed, silenced, 


Man is a child by this. 
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The Pacification 


Storm ended. Still 

(Blue-grey on rain-fresh green) 

A smoke continued to uncurl 

Out of the branches of the oak 
Prone, where the lightning left it: 
Songflow already brimmed 

At covert crest, one foot 

On foliage, a rainbow’s arc 

Poised there at rest. 


First Leaf 


In the lucid, aerial 
Half-transparent smoke 
Of their appearing green 
Veiled birches : 


Spring and summer, 
Their long-premeditated 
Buried dream, 


Under the first blue 
Leaps into light . 


Washed to a beauty 

By sun, new leaves 

Above new-born shade: 

And in the movement 

Of these thickening thousands 
You will hear 

Not one leaf 

That is a dead one . 
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Epitaph 


Enamoured by 
Brevity in method, 
“The unlettered muse” 
Now outdoes 

Her favourite 

Device of rhetoric — 
Namely, the pretence 
Of having none. 
Wordsworth admired 
The named and dated 
Day-old child, of her 
Who alike conceived 
This dateless 

And initialled grave. 
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Danny 


J 


Mrs. Kunitz and her daughter, Sally, stood at the window of 
the second floor observation platform in the airport watching the 
passengers get off of the plane that had just landed. Sally touched 
her mother's arm and indicated a boy in slacks and a sport coat 
carrying a suitcase and tennis racket. “Is that Danny?” she asked. 


“I don’t think so. That boy is too tall, isn’t he?” Mrs. Kunitz 
replied as she held her hand up to the window to block the light. 


As the boy moved closer, Sally said, “Yes it is. I can tell by 
the way he walks. His hair looks bleached, though.” The teen-age 
boy entered the building and was out of sight for a moment, then 
appeared in the ramp running up into the waiting area. 


Mrs. Kunitz rushed towards her son and exclaimed, “It is you!” 
She threw her arms around him as he stood stiffly holding his bag. 
He set it down and rubbed his head. “Say hello to your sister and 
give her a kiss. Didn’t you miss us?” 


Danny looked at Sally then down at his tennis racket and 
handed it to her. “Hi. I got it restrung, see?” He stood expectantly 
for an instant and seeing that Sally was content to forget the sug- 


gested greeting, asked, “Where’ s Dad?” 
“He's parking the car. Your plane was early. He'll be here in 


a minute,” his mother said and beamed at her son. 


Picking up his suitcase again, Danny moved towards the front 
entrance of the building. Seeing his father come through the door, 
he stopped. He noticed that Mr. Kunitz walked very erectly, and 
so he straightened his own shoulders. Danny watched his father 
approach, glanced quickly at his feet, then with a direct look held 
out his hand and said, “Boy, did I have fun.” 
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It was raining when Danny returned from the golf course. He 
noticed his mother and sister sitting in the kitchen drinking coffee. 
Neither of them had been up when he and his father had gone out 
at eight. Gift-wrapped packages were on the drainboard, and he 
remembered that it was his sister's twentieth birthday. They hadn't 
heard him enter the house, and their conversation continued. “It'll 
be good for Danny,” he heard his sister say in a serious tone, “he 
needs a push in the right direction. I don’t want him to graduate 
from high school and know nothing about what there is to do except 
what can be found at a country club. Besides, I want to be with him 
once on my terms.” 


“I suppose you're right,” his mother commented. “Everyone 
should be exposed to some culture, and Danny is such a sensitive 
little boy.” Dan scowled and heard his sister tap her fingers on the 
table as she usually did when she didn’t know what to say to their 
mother. 

He went into his room, dropped his jacket and sack of prac- 
tice balls in the corner and picked up the small package he had 
wrapped the night before. Sally will like it, he thought as he 
looked at the red paper and white ribbon tied in a floppy bow. He 
had picked out a book, or rather, had picked up a book which his 
mother had told him Sally wanted, yesterday afternoon. He walked 
into the kitchen and laid it on the table in front of his sister. She 
looked at him and smiled sleepily. He sat down in the chair his 
mother pulled out for him. 

“We were waiting for you to come home before Sally opened 
her presents. Where's your father?” his mother said. 

“He’s still out there.” He looked at Sally and had to grin 
because she was yaw ning and laughing at the same time. Laughing 
at the joke he had written on the card, probably. He put his feet 
on the chair across the table from him, noticing the length of his 
legs as he completed the action, and thought with satisfaction that 
he hadn’t been able to do that last year. 

Sally opened the package, pushing the paper aside quickly as 
she exposed the title on the book. “Thanks a lot, Dan. I’ve been 
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wanting this.” And she winked at him. He moved sideways in his 
chair, trying to get into a position which looked comfortable. Well, 
anyway, she didn’t want to kiss him like she did last year. He 
fidgeted with the table mat and then looked up as his sister reached 
for the rest of the packages on the drainboard. His mother said, 
“Won't you get them for her, Danny?” He slowly lifted his feet 
off of the opposite chair and pushed back the chair he was sitting 
in. By then Sally already had the packages in front of her and 
was looking at him intently. She looked at him all the time. He 
grinned at her again, then said, “Hurry up and open them.” 

Sally pulled the card out from under the ribbon of one of the 
largest ones, then put it down. “Oh, Danny, are you still going 
to the Spanish Ballet with me tonight?” 

He rolled the place mat under again and said after a moment, 
“I thought you were going with Tom.” 

“I never asked him. You said you'd go and I want you to see 
it. You'll like it, Danny. Wait and see.” 

He pushed the chair across from him against the wall with his 
feet. His mother frowned, and he felt her nudge him under the 
table, a gesture which it was obvious his sister saw because she 
immediately concentrated on the package she had been ignoring and 
said, “You don’t have to go if you don’t want to, you know.” 

Danny picked up the table mat and rolled it into a cylinder, 
putting it down as he saw his mother about to speak. She poked 
him under the table, and he thought better of making a comment 
about sleeping through the boring part. “Sure, I'll go, Sal. What 
do I have to wear?” 


Ill 


Mrs. Kunitz was reading in the living room when Danny started 
up the steps to the front door. He could see her from the street. 
The door was ajar and he pushed it open. He had carried his jacket 
home because it was warm outside, and it now occurred to him to 
hang it in the hall closet while his mother could watch. He was 
tired of hearing her complain about his bad habits concerning his 
clothes. 
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Turning the knob firmly until he heard the click, which was 
audible across the room he was sure, he opened the door and began 
shuffling through the coats, trying to find an empty hanger. He 
glanced at his mother, who was paying no attention to him, then 
kicked a shoe box that was on the floor of the closet. At this, Mrs. 
Kunitz looked up and Danny said, “Who took all the hangers!” in 
a voice that implied familiarity with the coat closet and irritation at 
finding it out of order. 


“You took them last week,” his mother stated flatly. Danny 
scratched his head and said, “Oh,” then threw his jacket on the floor 
of the closet and ran back out the door, leaving it wide open. 


IV 


Danny slammed the front door as he entered the house. His 
left shoe was untied and he kicked it off and watched it land upside- 
down in the middle of the living room. As he walked towards his 
bedroom he heard his mother call from the kitchen, “Is that you, 
Danny?” He didn’t answer and shut the door behind him. The bed 
was made. As usual his mother had fussed at him before he left for 
school in the morning about his making it, and then made it herself. 
He threw his books on the bookshelf already piled with reading 
material — comics and books his older sister had been trying to get 
him to read — then stood in the middle of the room with his hands 
in the narrow pockets of his levis. The mirror he had been using 
to watch his feet while he swung his golf club was still standing on 
the floor propped against the desk. He walked over and adjusted its 
position, then picked up his iron and took a stance before it. 


The awards assembly at school had been stupid. Nobody had 
clapped much for the golf team, and his letter was smaller than the 
baseball letters. All the time he had spent practicing was wasted, 
and he hated golf anyway. Why did his dad have to care so much 
about a stupid letter? It wasn’t good for anything. Bob’s remark 
on the bus still made him mad. But he was too small to do any- 
thing but swing a stick and chase a ball. He looked again at his 
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feet in the mirror. Duck’s feet! “You could ski without skis,” his 
sister had told him. He started a slow back swing, paying careful 
attention to the position of his wrists and the way in which his 
weight shifted. At the top of the swing he stopped, and then swung 
down hard, letting go of the club when it was aimed at the mirror. 
It hit the mirror and banged against the desk. Glass was scattered 
sideways against the wall. Small pieces reached the bed and desk. 
He heard hurried footsteps coming towards his room and he knelt 
quickly in the corner where the greatest part of the broken mirror 
lay, trying to scrape it into a pile. His mother’s voice came anxiously 
from outside his door, “What happened? Are you all right?” 

“Nothing happened,” he said sullenly. 

“What are you doing?” his mother asked quietly. 

He frowned and sucked his thumb where he had cut it, then 
answered, “I’m not doing anything.” 


V 


It was snowing when school let out at 3:15. Danny left the 
building with the boys, who ran across the lawn and began making 
snowballs. They had to scrape a large area of ground to get enough 
snow because it hadn’t been falling long. Danny heard laughter and 
turned to see what had happened. A girl had slipped on the side- 
walk and landed in a sitting position with her school books spread 
around her. She was laughing with those who watched her. The 
snowball Danny had in his hand was loosely packed. He tossed it 
at the girl. It landed in front of her, spattering snow on her books 
and lap. She looked up and, seeing who had thrown it, laughed 
again. Danny turned his back to her and looked at his friend, 
Steve. Steve shrugged his shoulders and made a face. Both of the 
boys scooped up more snow and packed it hard, then ran across the 
street towards the bus stop. 

As the bus pulled into the curb, Danny and a number of others 
threw snowballs at the tires and at the open back windows which 
quickly slammed shut. When the bus stopped, Danny and Steve 
climbed on and walked to the back seats near the windows. Several 
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other boys were already seated there. As they waited for the bus 
to fill, they raised the windows again and yelled at a group of girls 
standing on the curb. The girls ignored them. Their bus pulled in 
behind the bus Danny was on and one of them turned and yelled, 
“Drips!” Danny threw a handfull of snow, which had been a 
snowball, at them as they walked away. Steve shut the window next 
to his seat. 

The bus was full, and noisy with talking and scuffling of feet. 
Most of the passengers were high school students. Many of them 
stood, pushed up against each other and tight against the seats. 
Danny could smell the winter odor of wet wool coats and feel the 
slickness of rubber coats as people brushed by him getting on and 
off. It was still snowing and the fall had become heavier. 

“What'll you do tomorrow if there isn’t any school?” Steve 
asked Danny. 


“I don’t know. What're you going to do?” 


“Go sledding, I suppose. The hill in front of our house is 
great for that. Why don’t you come over?” Steve asked. 


“Maybe I will,” Danny said, then glanced out of the window. 
“Hey, look at that snowman. A bunch of little kids built it, I bet.” 

Danny's stop was three blocks away. Steve got up to let him 
move into the aisle. There were puddles of water on the seat where 
their snowballs had been, and water on the floor. 


“Nice mess for somebody to sit in,” Danny said as he moved 
to the back door. “See you tomorrow, Steve.” 

Danny jumped off the last step of the bus, landing with his 
legs stiff, in the snow on the parking strip. It was about three 
inches deep. He hopped forward, leaving two perfect footprints in 
the snow. A dog ran across the street and left small neat prints 
behind him. Danny watched him shake his tail free of snow. 

“Boy, I hope this keeps up,” Danny thought. And he remem- 
bered with pleasure the sledding parties of the preceding winter. 

His house was three blocks away. He started walking through 
the fresh snow on the sidewalk. As he rounded the corner at the 
top of the hill, from which a large number of houses could be seen, 
he stopped. He looked at the houses covered with snow and the 
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whiteness of the spaces between them, and he realized, without being 
able to explain it precisely, that he had noticed something about 
simplicity and cleanness. Seeing natural things happen to the world 
made him feel as the world must feel, and left him silent for a 
moment before he continued on his way home. 
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The Visitor 


A man with silent feet 

Walked into our old house. 

He didn’t ring the bell. 

I said, “Mister, you better leave.” 
But he wouldn't. He just wouldn't. 


He was very, very tall 
And wrote on every wall. 
I said, Mister, you better leave 


Or I'll tell.” 
But he wouldn't. He just wouldn't. 


He stole my mother’s pearls 

And touched my tangled curls. 

I said, “Mister, you better leave 
Or I'll yell.” 

But he wouldn't. He just wouldn't. 


There was no room to move; 
He stood in every door. 

His breathing shook and fell. 
He said, “Any time, you can leave.” 
But I couldn't. I just couldn't. 


ut 
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Alter Ego 


From a height of three hundred feet the young man driving the 
old Plymouth coupe could not estimate the sound and the force of 
the surf visible below on Makupu Beach. When he had completed 
the descent and was parked some thirty yards to the rear of the nar- 
row beach, he remained in the car. His eyes were fixed on the 
onrushing combers loudly breaking on the sharply inclining beach. 
The storm which had hovered over Honolulu for two days had spent 
itself late the previous night; since then eight-to-twelve-foot combers 
had been advancing toward shore in groups of seven. 


The heads of three Hawaiian boys were visible now and then; 
they were treading water perhaps fifty yards offshore, waiting to 
catch a “big one.” The black hair on their heads gleamed in the 
mid-afternoon sun; the brown of their faces was now and then 
broken by the sudden and surprisingly clear white flashes of smiles. 
Their shrill, happy voices were audible after the breaking of each 
wave. No one else was on the beach. 


As the young man walked toward the water's edge the heads 
and shoulders of two of the body surfers were visible on the top 
front of a ten-foot breaker. Suddenly they disappeared as the 
onrushing water made its final “washout” break about ten yards 
offshore; then they reappeared in knee-deep water. Soon they were 
joined by their other companion, and as the three of them ran out 
of the water one yelled: “Let’s open the beer, man!” 


The young man was now standing in ankle-deep water, holding 
a pair of green fins in his hands, and wishing that the Hawaiian boys 
had stayed in the water. It was pleasant to surf with others. The 
shouting and the feeling of mutual danger heightened the enjoy- 
ment which he remembered from his dozen surfing experiences. 
Even though other surfers did get in his way once in a while, he 
wanted their presence. 
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He was reluctant to enter the water; he had never seen such 
large surf. Slight crackling sounds, rapidly repeated, were audible 
each time the shallow, foamy water retreated from the beach. The 
effect of an especially powerful cascading wave covered his legs 
and wet the bottom of his bathing suit. The water was warm. 


It was now or never, he felt, as he sat down on the wet sand 
and attached the fins to his feet. If he were to wait on the shore 
any longer he might decide not to enter the water. He waded out 
reluctantly into the ocean and hesitated when he felt the swirling 
water against his stomach; then he skillfully dove again and again 
under the onrushing surf, with each dive gaining deeper water. 
Now only the land swells converged upon him, one by one, momen- 
tarily lifting him, then rushing toward the shore until the shallowness 
slowed them in preparation for their disintegration into white force. 


He pushed back the hair which hung over his eyes and treaded 
water as gently as he could in order to maintain his strength. His 
fins were helpful; he was glad he had brought them. 


The young man faced the beach and the open ocean sideways, 
thereby enabling himself to watch for big rollers and to see the 
sharply rising solemn cliffs which, with their rich interplay of brown 
and green, rose to a height of nearly two-hundred yards to the rear 
and to the right of the beach. It was an imposing sight from such a 
short distance out in the ocean. Occasionally he saw a car slowly 
ascending or descending the winding road, and this was the first 
time he had noticed how the sweeping background caused the 
moving object to appear insignificant. He was at first awed, and 
then a little frightened. 

The three Hawaiian boys were sitting together on the beach. 
They were drinking beer; the cans held in their hands now and then 
caught the sun’s rays and reflected a vague flash of light. They were 
watching him. But not for long, for in a few minutes they gathered 
their gear and headed toward the road. Their thin, brown bodies 
seemed to him to be moving at half speed across the soft, tan sand. 
Now he was alone. 

He told himself that this was a rare occasion. Indeed it was; 
he had experienced nothing like this feeling of complete separateness 
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from all normal circumstance. The glossy calm of the ocean’s surface 
soon produced both a relaxing and a sobering effect on him. He 
submitted to his situation, but with considerable reluctance, and 
with a growing awareness of his own insignificance. This frame of 
mind, strangely pleasing, contrasted sharply with the confident 
eagerness he had felt on his drive from Honolulu. He turned and 
faced the open ocean. There was a blur where the cloudless, pale 
blue sky merged with the gleaming water. He began to anticipate 
the methodic, effortless advance of the land swells, so that the 
pleasure he at first had derived only from the brief lift he now felt 
both before and after the meeting with each swell. His body seemed 
very light as it easily responded to the slightest movement of the 
water, and the feeling was sensual. 


His loneliness grew, and although as an experienced swimmer 
he could swim the sixty yards to shore easily within ten minutes if 
he so chose, he continued to tread water. His awareness of what he 
was capable of doing, coupled with his knowledge that he was at a 
famous beach on a perfect surfing day, only magnified his estrange- 
ment from the element that sustained him. His attempts to feel at 
ease caused him gradually to sense potential danger in his situation, 
and he grew a little anxious. 


He felt a slight gust of wind against his face and within a 
few minutes small ruffles gradually spread over the ocean’s surface 
until the calm was entirely lost. 


He glanced over his shoulder and saw the white water; he 
was startled. The breaking surf looked larger than it had before. 
The offshore wind was blowing the tops of the advancing waves 
backwards, so that the spray became drifting foam, which was soon 
scattered over the water's surface between the shore and the surfer. 
Unaware of the significance of this sudden change, the young man 
thought that the combers were increasing in size, even though, as 
he looked out to sea, the swells seemed about the same size as 
before. His uneasiness caused him to tread water faster and he 
breathed more heavily without realizing it — until the pressure of 
the ocean seemed heavy against his chest. He wondered how deep 
the water was, but could not bring himself to submerge to find out. 
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Now even the suave-moving, silent land swells, beautiful in their 
advance as the sun gleamed on them, aggravated his fear. He could 
not take his eyes off them, and the sun dried the salt water on his 
face while his eyes burned. Nothing was visible on the ocean. 


His apprehension by this time had taken the form of hesitation, 
for he had had many opportunities to ride a wave to shore; but he 
could not bring himself to take the necessary craw] strokes when he 
saw a good-sized swell coming toward him. With his back to the 
shore, the vague attraction of the impersonal ocean made his isola- 
tion complete. Now he felt that he could not swim to shore. He 
could barely move his feet and arms enough to keep his head above 
the surface of the water. His stomach muscles tightened, almost 
cramping. The water was quiet and nearly smooth again. 


Suddenly he felt something brush against the back of his 
neck. He lifted his shoulders out of the water and turned with a 
jerk; his right arm rose high to his front in defense. He tried des- 
perately to restore his equilibrium in the water, but the conviction 
that some menace was within reach prevented his doing so. He 
turned to the right and then completely around, searching and 
listening for a few seconds. The ocean was infinitely wide and deep 
to him. Then, upon turning to the shore, he saw a small piece of 
kelp and the land at once. He began to swim as fast as he could 
toward the beach — with his head held as far out of the water 
as possible. 

Then he felt the immense force of an advancing swell pick him 
up in its dash to the shore. The water folded over him tumultuously; 
he was helpless. The swell transformed itself into surging white 
water which hurled its victim forward and down, as in an imperfect 
cartwheel, until he made jolting contact with the sandy bottom and 
broke the surface in waist-deep water. The strong backwash almost 
carried him out again, but with desperate effort he lunged forward 
and dug into the sand with his fingers, and was safe. 


After taking off his fins the young man stood up and slowly 
walked out of the water onto the wet sand. Soon his breathing 
became nearly normal. He stood with his back to the ocean, unwilling 
to look at it. He wanted to be sick, but he could not. He wanted 
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to run to his car, but he remained motionless, with his hands 
covering his face. 

The youth turned sideways, and, dropping his hands, looked 
at his car. The word “coward” was running through his mind; yet 


he could not apply it to himself. 


Slowly he turned to the ocean. He saw the huge breakers, but 
his ears were blank with water, so that the sound of the folding 
surf was muffled, as if he were hearing it at a great distance. He 


trembled slightly and stood erect, placing his hands on his hips. 
He breathed deeply and walked into the ocean. 











